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Editorial Notes 


It has long seemed to us that The 
American Music Lover has ceased to serve 
its original function; we have therefore 
rechristened the magazine with what we 
believe is a more pertinent title. The 
reason for the old title and the manner 
in which it was conceived may be of in- 
terest to our readers. 

Our decision to start a magazine deal- 
ing mainly with reproduced music dates 
from 1929, when we were on the editorial 
staff of Musical America. In those days 
radio, as a purveyor of music was regard- 
ed as of greater significance than records. 
Because music via radio as well as records 
was definitely dominating the attentions 
and interests of the majority of American 
music lovers, it was decided to call the 
proposed publication The American Mu- 
sic Lover. The plans to start the magazine 
did not get under way, however, until 1935, 
owing to various circumstances but mainly 
to the fact that your editor decided to pur- 
sue further musical stydies in Italy. After 
the magazine was launched in May 1935, 
it was discovered that the interests of 
American music lovers were definitely 
centering more and more on recorded 


music. Radio, which at the time of our 
inception, was sponsoring many ususual 
serious musical programs — such as the 
famous chamber music series known as 
the Music Guild — dropped those 
broadcasts in favor of one or two im- 
portant orchestral programs. These lat- 
ter hardly needed the endorsement or 
pioneering which had been given to the 
others. Hence, with the increasingly 
numerous issues of the record companies, 
the news of radio’s activities gave way 
to the more permanent, and hence more 
important activities of the record field. 
Since the name of the magazine at that 
time did not suggest records, a sub-title 
was adopted at the suggestion of seve 
musical heads of prominent Fastern _ -- 
leges. 

The present title of the magazir ~ has 
been chosen after considerable uv fit 
and discussion with a number of }. 7 1- 
ently men in the publishing fieleg Sev- 
eral were of the opinion that the adjec- 
tive “American” should be retained, but 
it is Our contention that with the recently 
widely publicized program of “good 
neighborliness” between Lerin and North 
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America the adjective “American” is no 
longer exclusively ours. Primarily, this 
little periodical aims to be a “record 
guide.” Its appeal is mainly to the serious 
music lover, the person who can truly be 
classified as a “listener.” To hear is not 
always to listen. The true listener may 
say with Walt Whitman: 

“I hear not the volumes of sound merely 
—I am moved by the exquisite mean- 
ings, 

I listen to the different voices gg 
in and out, striving, contending. . 


Just as performers may play great mus- 
ical works for years without discovering 
their true significance as works of art, 
so the listener often hears music for years 
without apprehending its true importance 
as a work of art. The average musical 
enthusiast adheres to the so-called classics, 
which by and large means the works that 
have been acclaimed as masterpieces. The 
greatness of many of these works is not 
fully apprehended by too many hearers. 
So many works labelled “masterpieces” 
are employed by far too many purely 
emotional baths. It is very easy to surfeit 
oneself with the so-called masterpieces, 
and if one has not taken the trouble to 
discover their true significance as works 
of art one has lost the richness of the ex- 
perience that the true listener of music 
gleans. 

There is an indispensable adjunct to 
true apprehension of good music. One 
should read about music and musicians, 
and learn something about the background 
and history of all music. It is superficial 
to claim that music appreciation is not of 
value, that reading about music and com- 
posers does not assist us to keener ap- 
prehension. Too many listeners resent be- 
ing “educated,” as they put it, but if one 
discards education upon finishing high 
school or college, one is extremely short- 
sighted. To be sure, listening to music is 
the chief way to true appreciation, for the 
music as sounded comes first—all the rest, 
reading about its performance, its creat- 
ors, its place in history, is secondary. It 
is, aS One writer on music has said, 
composers “who make and formulate the 
rules of music, and not the historians, 
biographers and theorists.” 
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No history is dull unless it is poorly 
written the history of any of the arts is 
as exciting as the history of nations, and, 
in the case of music, even a cursory sur- 
vey of its history brings a greater appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the music. Let 
us quote some remarks by Thomas Archer, 
which recently appeared in Diapason, a 
monthly paper edited by the students of the 
Provincial Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatic Art as Montreal, Canada: 


“For one who knows his music history, 
the facts which make up the developmént 
of the art fall normally in place. He has 
a bird’s eye view as it were. He is, so to 
speak, beyond time and space. The whole 
of the past is his in outline. I say in out- 
line because the general view is not un- 
like that of the pictures we see taken from 
airplanes of bombed territory. We can 
see the territory in the large but we can 
distinguish few details. It is here that the 
study of individual subjects begins, here 
enters the specialized history of the period, 
the biography of an individual composer, 
the available documents written by him 
or relating to his life. . . The ideal prac- 
tice is, of course, to tie up performance 
[and this includes recorded performance] 
and score-reading with reading about the 
music for study. It is the balance of the 
two that makes for a cultivated musician 
[and for the real listener]... Art is 
beauty and feeling made manifest. Know- 
ledge is the tool to increase the apprecia- 
tion of the qualities and attributes of art.” 

All great musicians are self-effacing in 
in the performance of music, and yet the 
stamp of their personality, their gifts for 
expression and technical accomplishments, 
are apparent. The true listener is interested 
in artistic values as revealed by the per- 
former. There are wide differences of 
Opinion on interpretative values, but these 
differences of opinion should not lead to 
the setting up of lesser artists over the 
more gifted. This brings to mind the ex- 
periences of several readers that were im- 
parted to us. They were brought up in a 
city where its orchestra was their main 
medium for hearing good music. The con- 
ductor of this orchestra was a proficient 
and talented person, but given to the ar- 


- (Continued on page 6) 
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ENCYCLOPEDISTS AT WORK 





By F. F. Clough and G. J. Cunning 


Readers of this magazine may have 
noticed a letter in the August 1943 issue* 
referring to the work the writers have 
understaken in compiling a new complete 
classical discography and may be interested 
to hear of one of the many ways in which 
we, being amateurs in no way officially 
connected with the gramophone trade 
(which we tend to think an advantage!), 
discover the existence of and obtain in- 
formation about interesting recordings of 
which, in the present state of affairs in 
Europe, information would otherwise be 
lacking namely, by listening to record 
broadcasts on thé radio. 

In Great Britain, the B.B.C. is very 
generous with time for broadcasting re- 
cords; but these broadcasts (interesting 
though they may be) are not often infor- 
mative from the discographers’ point of 
view, as naturally the B.B.C. is limited 
from many aspects in the choice of discs 
—in particular, we cannot hope to hear 
any but pre-war European recordings, and 
we know about most of these already. 

So we are driven further afield in our 
quest for knowledge, and fortunately there 
is one broadcasting authority at least left 
in Europe which is not limited by any 
of the factors that restrain the B.B.C. The 





*By Mr. Julian Duffee of Mobile, Ala. The letter 
informed our readers that Messrs. Clough and Cun- 
ng were compiling a new record encyclopedia. 
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Swedish radio service has an unbroken 
tradition of daily record programs dating 
nearly as far back as the period when the 
introduction of electrical recording made 
the gramophone a musical instrument. On 
November Sth, 1943, the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the start of these daily programs 
was celebrated with a program of the 
average kind of disc which was then most 
popular — a striking illustration of the 
progress, both of taste and recording quali- 
ty, made since 1928! These daily hours 
are planned to a definite scheme to please 
most tastes; and generally just over half 
of the available time (usually a full hour) 
is devoted to the kind of music with which 
classical discographers are concerned, and 
the rest to that other kind whose existence 
they would prefer to forget. 

We find that there are many advantages 
to be gained from a regular observation 
of these programs, of which we summarize 
the chief. 

1. Sweden appears to be the only coun- 
try whose broadcasts are audible in Great 
Britain (with the exception of Denmark) 
and which mentions the make of a record 
when announcing it, informations of great 
discographic value. The B.B.C. ceased to 
do this many years ago (presmably on the 
ground that it transgressed the stringent 
rule against advertising), though records 
are always announced as such and infor- 
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mation on makes and numbers is readily 
forthcoming on application. In Germany 
at the present time, as far as we can tell, 
the majority of the musical programs are 
recorded, but there is no means of telling 
whether they are commercial records avail- 
able to the public (the sole subject of 
discographers’ attention), or merely pri- 
vate program transcriptions, of which great 
use is made. In Switzerland and France, 
while records are usually announced as 
such, no makes are stated nor are private 
transcriptions distinguished. 


2. The neutrality of Sweden permits 
of correspondence with interested friends 
in that country who can frequently ex- 
pand the information gleaned on the radio. 


3. The Swedish radio possesses a very 
catholic collection of discs, by no means 
confined to Swedish or even European is- 
sues. Thus, “Timely,” “Musicraft,” “Roy- 
ale,” “Dragen” and other U. S. makes are 
heard from time to time, while “Victors” 
are more frequent. In this way we can 
aften hear discs that are not to be found 
in Great Britain, and the collection ap- 
pears to grow continually with the addi- 
tion of such new able to 
reach Sweden. 


issues as are 


i. The programs are not restrained by 
any propagandist or ideological theory. 
There is no ban on any particular langu- 
age, as on German by the B.B.C.; nor is 
the music of any composer excluded on 
“racial” grounds as in Germany, nor are 
any particular performers. In fact, the 
choice is perfectly free. 

5. And, most important, the quality of 
reception compares very favorably, at any 
rate in the winter months, with that from 
the B.B.C. transmissions — in fact, at 
times it is even better. The lack of this 
consistent quality makes the record broad- 
casts of other neutral countries less valu- 
able, and in those cases we have to rely 
mainly on the good offices of interested 
friends, with only occasional aural checks. 


To turn now to a few only of the 
interesting records that have been heard 
and discovered by this means, one of the 
chief landmarks is the existence of two 
‘abridged” recordings of Bach’s St. Mat- 
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thew Passion. The one of which excerpts 
have been heard is on Electrola (German 
H.M.V.) DB7625/40, of which 7638 is 
single sided, making a total of 31 sides. 
The soloists are Tiana Lemnitz (soprano), 
F. Beckmann (alto) Karl Erb (tenor), 
Gerhard Huesch (baritone) and S. Schutze 
(bass), all of which are familiar names to 
the collector of well-sung recordings. The 
Choir of Bach’s own church St. Thomas's 
Leipzig, and an orchestra, are conducted 
by Gunther Ramin, who occupies Bach's 
old position there, and so it will be seen 
that pains have been taken to make the 
recording as authentic as possible, and 
certainly, to judge from parts heard, it 
has been excellently done. The other set, 
which we have not heard, but which is 
said to be inferior, occupies 37 sides to 
the 31 of the above version though con- 
taining little extra music; this is on Poly- 
dor discs 67951/68, conducted by Bruno 
Kittel, with T. Briem, G. Hammer, W. 
Ludwig, H. H. Nissen, and F. Drissen as 
soloists with the Bruno Kittel Choir. 


Aid from Sweden 


It is in connection with important re- 
cordings like the above that our valued 
friends in Sweden prove their worth. Not 
only have they been able to give us full 
details of soloists, numbers, and so on, 
but they have been able to compare both 
recordings,check them with the score, and 
so furnish us with complete information 
on the cuts and omissigns by which the 
work has been compressed into a less un- 
wieldly compass than the Koussevitzky 
recording. In fact, we can say that we 
would have found our task quite impos- 
sible under present conditions without the 
generous help of our Swedish friends and 
other amateurs in this and other coun- 
tries. There are so many ways in which 
mere catalogue entries can be uninforma- 
tive, and all collectors know that labels 
are usually even worse! Even to hear a 
record does not always enable exact iden- 
tification of its contents to be made when 
it is only heard once and that without 
previous notice. Thanks to this interna- 
tional interest in matters gramophonic, 
we have been able, to quote a few instances 
at random, to obtain the “Longo” num- 
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bers for some Scarlatti Sonatas on “An- 
thologie Sonore” discs; to identify two 
Beethoven German Dances, on Odeon O- 
7966 as No. 11 and 12 (this as the fill-up 
to Mozart’s Serenata Notturno on 3 sides); 
to clear up the confusion over Liszt's 
piano Legendes; and so on. 

Returning to what recent correspond- 
ence in the present magazine shows to 
be a perennially interesting topic — new 
(or fairly new) issues. Among other Elec- 
trola issues (the quality of which seems 
quite up to pre-war standard, and the echo 
of which a recent correspondent com- 
plained not being to our ears in any way 
excessive but, rather, nicely calculated) we 
may mention: 


DB 5595—Fliegende Hollaender—Spinn- 
chor and Senta’s Ballade F. Beckman, 
M. Fuchs. 

DA 4469—Dzie 
(Wolf). T. 


Raucheisen. 


Bekehrte; Die Spoede 
Lemnitz, piano acc. by M. 


DB 5549—Freishuetz—Agathe’s aria. T. 
Lemnitz. 
DB 5540—Von ewiger Liebe; Immer 


leiser wird mein Schlummer (Brahms). . 


T. Lemnitz. 

DB 5606—Excerpts from Arabella (R. 
Strauss) T. Lemnitz and G. Huesch. 
DB 5624—The Enchantress (Tchaikovs- 
ky). Love Duet. T. Lemnitz and H. Ros- 

waeinge. 

DB 5627—Paride ed Elena (Gluck)—O 
del mio dolce ardor, and Orfeo — Che 
fard senza Euridice. F. Beckmann. (alto). 

DA 4491 — Nachtgruss; Die Kleime 
(Wolf) T. Lemnitz with M. Raucheisen. 

DB 7645—Fliegende Hollaender — Die 
Frist ist um. Josef Hermann and Vienna 
Phil. Orchestra. 


The Vienna Philharmonic has been re- 
cording under baton of Franz Lehar a 
considerable number of excerpts from his 
works, with soloists of high reputation. 
The first violin of this orchestra is now 
Wolfi Schneiderhan, who as a child prodigy 
recorded miany years ago for Columbia, 
and has now been recording again — the 
Brahms Concerto with the Saxon State 
Orchestra conducted by Boehm on LWX 
331/5, and the Tchaikovsky Concerto on 
LWX 349/52 with the Czech Phil. under 
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V. Talich. Presumably the latter was re- 
corded on one of the German tours of 
this orchestra, which also has recorded a 
few items of Czech composers—a sample 
is Dvorak’s Polonaise in E flat on Elec- 
trola DA 5301. Among a host of Electrola 
orchestral recordings we must mention 
Richard Strauss’s Alpine Symphony, now 
recorded for the first time electrically, by 
the Bavarian State Orchestra conducted by 
the composer (DB 5662/75). Weber's 
Ruebezahl Overture is another novelty 
(Berlin Staedtisches Oper Orchestra (Col. 
DW 4905). 


Chamber music has not been so fre- 
quent; but the much needed new record- 
ing of Schubert’s Octet Op. 166 has been 
made by the Schneiderhan Quartet wich 
others (LWX 364/9). Incidentally, the 
implication that Electrola and Columbia 
are competitors is not correct. The two 
are to all intents one, issuing joint sup- 
plements and catalogues. 

From Sweden we naturally hear a good 
number of Scandinavian recordings. Scan- 
dinavian H.M.V. discs are generally of 
good technical quality, as those who know 
Bjoerling’s records can testify. Unfortun- 
ately there have not been many Swedish 
H.M.V. recordings of classical music since 
1939, but a number of Danish examples 
are worth mentioning. The Danish tenor 
Aksel Schiotz has been a frequent re- 
corder, naturally concentrating on Danish 
music, but he has done some Schubert 
lieder (some issued pre-war), and more 
recently three interesting records which 
seem to indicate that he is a singer with 
a future before him in music of this type. 


DB 5265—Bilnisarie from Die Zauber- 
floete and Una aura amorosa from Cosi 
fan Txtte. 

DB 5240—The aria Frohe Hirten from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and Buxte- 
hude’s Wasmich auf diese Welt behagt. 

DB 5271—contains two excerpts from 
Haydn’s Creation. Schiotz sings the aria 
In native worth, and on the reverse the 
Danish Soprano Karin Munk sings With 
Verdure clad. 

An interesting Swedish Telefunken re- 
cording by the Goeteborg Symphony, dir. 

S. Eckerberg, contains two compositions 
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by contemporary Swedish composers — 
Lars Erik Larsson’s Pastoral Suite (3 
sides), and the March from Dag Wirén’s 
Serenade, for Orchestra on the 4th, (Tele- 
funken E 19009/10). The same orchestra 
and conductor have also recorded, among 
others, Grieg’s First Meeting and Ole 
Bull's Herd-girls Sunday, the last a great 
improvement on the now rather old H. 
M.V. recording by the same orchestra un- 
der Tor Mann. 


Polydor Releases 


Polydor recordings have not so many 
interesting items to offer, as they have in 
large part been. re-recording the standard 
classics. The process of re-recording 
Schlusnus’ lieder repertory continues.) One 
point worth special mention is that many 
of their recent issues reaching Sweden are 
labelled “Siemens-Spezial” though num- 
bered in the current Polydor series. These 
are stated to be recorded by a new “silver- 
process” discovered in the Siemens re- 
search laboratories. After Polydor first an- 
nounced this, Electrola made the state- 
ment that their recordings had been made 
by a similar “silver-process’ for the past 
10 years! As far as we know, Odeon and 
Telefunken preserved a discreet silence, 
though of course Odeon are allied to Elec- 
trola and so their process is presumably 
the same. However, as far as we are con- 
cerned, there the matter rests for technic- 
ally equipped readers to add their explana- 
tion. Whatever this is, the “Siemens- 
Spezial” disc certainly sound well. 

We have not heard a recording of 
Mozart's Reguiem on 67731/9 by much 
the same artists as the Polydor St. Mat- 
thew Passion mentioned above; but we 
are told that the Requiem is sung to a 
perverted Nazi text and so is hardly to be 
recommended! 

We may perhaps conclude with an ap- 
peal for information. any readers have any 
supplements, catalogues, or other informa- 
tion, particularly on issues in Europe in 
the period from September 1939 to Pearl 


Harbor, which they think would be of 
value to us in our work, we would be 
most grateful for the loan of it — or for 
a letter giving the gist of it. Has anybody 
any reliable data on the date and place of 
first performance of an Opera called 
Schneewittchen, arranged from the works 
of Schubert by the late Felix Weingart- 
ner? And on the sources of the music used? 
Some excerpts from this have been re- 
corded in Switzerland, and to the date of 
writing not even our valued friends in 
that country have been able to answer 
this query. We have other knotty points 
wanting helpers too, so if anyone having 
time and facilities likes to offer his help 
for the good of the general body of re- 
cord collectors it will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. Write the authors in care of this 
magazine or at 52, Littledown Avenue, 
Bournemouth, England. — And to anti- 
cipate enquiries, the discography will 
probably not be published until after the 
war. 

{NOTE. If any readers with short wave 
radio sets want to try to tune in the Swed- 
ish record hour, it is broadcast daily at 
17.30, 17.45 or 18.00 Central European 
time, on 6065, 9535, 11705 and 15155 
Kcs. Times liable to alteration on Satur- 
days and Sundays. ] 





EDITORIAL NOTES 

(Continued from page 2) 
bitrary habit of superimposing his own 
ideas on those of the composer. One reader 
told us it was not until he moved away 
from that city and heard other orchestras 
and other conductors that he really came 
to know the value of many standard works. 
Another reader discovered the true signific- 
ance of many famous orchestal works after 
he turned to buying recordings and began 
to discriminate among performers. One 
could cite many such instances, but to what 
avail? Any path will do, as long as it 
leads to true listening. 


~~ 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 





By Peter Hugh Reed 
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writing. However, the sonata da camera more than a name. It is to the enterpris- 
or suite, for one to three instruments witl ng Ars Rediviva, that Parisian group of 
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musicians who have revived so many works 
of olden days, that many listeners owe 
their first acquaintance with the artistic 
worth of Rosenmueller. The moving 
beauty of the Sonata in E minor, for viol- 
ins, clavecin, organ, and strings, which 
Ars Rediviva introduced around 1936 
(Victor disc 12489), came as a surprise 
to many people. Here, assuredly, was an 
unjustly neglected composer. The dispas- 
sionate yet touching expressiveness of this 
music has long made its recording a truly 
treasured one with many. Strictly speaking 
it does not belong in this chamber music 
survey, any more than does the recording 
of the Sonata da camera or Suite in C 
major, that Sachs included in his Antholo- 
gie Sonore Vol. VI (disc 52). Both works 
are performed by chamber orchestras in 
the recordings, but it is not improbable 
that they were played by a smaller en- 
semble in the composer's time; hence I 
include them here. As a matter of fact, 
Rosenmueller's sonate da camera were 
specifically written for two to five string- 
ed instruments which allowed for perform- 
ance by a small or an augmented group. 


Rosenmueller’s Background 


Born of indigent parents, Rosenmueller 
nevertheless received a good education, 
matriculating from the University of Leip- 
zig in 1640. His first musical post was as 
assistant to the Cantor at St. Thomas’. Be- 
ing accused of a moral offense in 1655 he 
fled Leipzig for Hamburg and then Ve- 
nice. In Italy, he taught music for a num- 
ber of years, and composed a large num- 
ber of works which have existed until re- 
cently only in manuscript. The Venetian 
operatic school is said to have greatly 
impressed him, and its influence is manifest 
in his sonate da camera published in 1670. 
Rosenmueller in these works combined 
the sonata with the suite by replacing the 
customary opening Paduana with a move- 
ment similar to the sinfonia of the Vene- 
tian opera. Despite the influence of the 
Venetian school, Rosenmueller neverthe- 
less is said to have devised a true German 
orchestral style. Sachs points out that al- 
though the three opening movements of 
the Swite in C (as recorded) bear definite 
Italian hallmarks, the final Sarabande is 
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thematically German. An Allemande, be- 
longing to the suite but not included in 
the recording, probably also owns German 
characteristics. It is to be hoped that more 
music by Rosenmueller will be recorded; 
it would, I fell sure, be warmly welcomed 
by many who, like myself, have come to 
know and deeply appreciate this 17th- 
century German's art. 


An Austrian Kapellmeister 


Johann Heinrich Schmelzer (c. 1630- 
1680), an Austrian Kapellmeister, wrote 
ballets for the Court operas and many 
sonatas for violin with and without other ° 
instruments. From 1649, he was chamber 
musician at the Vienna Court. Practically 
all of his surviving music is in manuscript, 
but, judging by its quantity, one can as- 
sume that his chamber music most have 
been highly regarded, although the one 
example of it that has been recorded is 
not of unusual calibre, being merely pleas- 
ant but not impressive music of its kind. 
This is a Pastorella, which “Boite 4 Musi- 
qu’e” of Paris issued on its disc No. 3, 
played by string quartet and a harpsi- 
chord. 

Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707), the 
noted Scandinavian-German organist, was 
a truly distinguished composer, whose 
music exercised an important influence 
on Bach. In recent years a renewed inter- 
est in Buxtehude’s organ music has re- 
sulted in some valuable recordings. His 
organ works are noteworthy for their 
breadth of style and brilliancy as well as 
for their harmonic strength and beauty. 
It is no wonder that in Bach’s organ works 
the traces of the influence of Buxtehude 
are more plentiful than those of any other 
composer. Parry says that had Buxtehude 
not gone before Bach,” the world would 
have had to do without some of the lov: 
able and interesting traits in the divin- 
est and most exquisitely human of all 
composers.” Buxtehude gained universal 
fame (from 1673 onward) with his an- 
nual series of musical vespers (Abend- 
musiken). It was to hear these concerts 
that Bach made his celebrated 250-mile 
trip on foot in his twentieth year. Buxte- 
hude wrote occasional instrumental music 
and some sonatas for strings (of which 
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Cobbett’s curiously omits mention). One 
of the latter works, a sonate en vio, 
marked Trio in D major in the recording, 
was issued on Artiphon discs sometime 
around 1929, played by the Berliner Cem- 
balo Trio, comprising violin, viola da 
gamba and harpsichord (Artiphon discs 
1174/2 and 11746-three sides). 


Those who were fortunate enough to 
obtain this recording and the companion 
trio by Krieger (despite the poor surfaces) 
need no endorsement of the music. The 
trio, well played, has an alert opening 
allegretto (following the precedent laid 
down by Rosenmueller), an Arietta with 
Variations (published on the last side of 
disc’ 11746 reverse face part three of 
Krieger trio), and a brief but noble Largo 
and a final bright Allegro (these and the 
opening Allegro are contained on the first 
disc—a confusing arrangement). The ex- 
pressive harmony of this music, the elas- 
ticity and contrast of the writing, the lat- 
ter effectively contrived between the viol- 
in and the gamba, reveal Buxtehude’s in- 
dividuality. It is to be hoped that this 
trio and others will be made available in 
more modern recording. Amateur players 
will do well to look up Buxtehude’s trios. 


Johann Pezel 


Johann Pezel (1639-1694), of Austrian 
birth, was influential in the development 
of writing for various instrumental com- 
binations, both string and wind. He was 
director of the town musicians at Leipzig 
and later at Bautzen. He composed several 
books of sonatas and pieces for wind in- 
struments. His Fuenff-stimmigte blasende 
Musik (Five-part music for wind instru- 
ments, 1685) may have been written, 
Sachs tell us in the notes to his Anthologie 
Sonore, Vol. I, for outdoor performance, 
according to the custom of the time which 
decreed that secular music was to be played 
at noon from the Tower of the City Hall; 
yet it is not improbable that this music 
and similar works by Pezel were heard 
in what we would regard as chamber music 
conditions. Today, this music definitely 
owns the characteristics of works for the 
chamber, and as such we can regard it. It 
is the scoring, rather than the inherent 
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character of this music, that has incited at 
least one modern writer to claim that the 
pieces posses modern qualities and anti- 
cipate the later works of Stravinsky. The 
five pieces in dance forms are by no means 
conventional for their time. The opening 
Intrada is frugal in construction and the 
Allemande, which follows, is more solemn 
than dancelike — Pezel has made of it 
a march. The Courante is a beautiful lied, 
with all the simplicity and expressiveness 
of folk song. Sachs points out that the 
succeeding Allemande remainds one “of 
Die Meistersinger—a vivid testimony to 
Wagner’s sensitive insight into the spirit 
of the old style.” The final Gigue is sheer 
good humor — Stravinsky might well 
have obtained an idea or two from it. A 
word should be said about the perform- 
ance of this music on Anthologie Sonore 
disc no. 2, for here five musicians from 
the Paris Opera and the famous Garde Ré- 
publicain Band do notable justice to music 
that is definitely not easy to perform. 
A Pupil of Rosenmueller 


As one German writer has _ said, 

Johann Philipp Krieger (1649-1725) 
was principally an able master of church 
music, but he also wrote singspiels, operas, 
songs and some worthwhile chamber 
musi.c. He was a pupil of Rosenmueller 
at Venice. His 12 sonatas, for violin and 
gamba with cembalo accompaniment (pub- 
lished in 1693), have been praised. Cob- 
bett terms them Handelian in style, but 
since Handel was eight when they were 
written it might better be observed that 
Handel owed his style in part to Krieger. 
the works compare favorably with similar 
compositions of Handel. This is certainly 
true of the Sonata in D minor, which the 
Berlin Cembalo Trio recorded (Artiphon 
discs 11743/4-11745 — three sides). This 
little work, which possesses a facile charm, 
is both rhythmically and melodically in- 
gratiating, and is by no means to be dis- 
missed as a period piece. The opening 
Andante-Largo is stately and purposeful, 
its last pages are sensitively and tenderly 
expressed. The Presto-Largo, which follows, 
is more conventional, but the quick sec- 
tion owns marked individuality. The final 
Aria and Variations is a little gem. I re- 
commend this trio, if obtainable, to the 
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attention of amateurs 

Evaristo Felice dall’Al 
although Italian born, spent most of his 
life in Munich as a Court Musician to 
the Duke of Bavaria. There has been a 


revival of interest in his music in modern 
which has 
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aco (16/5-1/42), 





times, resulted in the re-pub- 
lication of much of his music. This trio- 
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sonatas , which stem from the Classical 
styie of Corelli, show an advancement in 
polyphonic and harmonic structure over 


Italian predecessor The classic 
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lena and virtuosity reigned supreme. It 
may be that his residence in a less emo 
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basso continuo, usually 


a harpsichord. The keyboard instrument 
is missed in the slow sections of the re- 
cording, particularly in the Largo, which 
lacks a firm bass line which the harpsi- 
chord would have supplied. Fischer's per- 
formance, however, is a sensitive one, and 
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the recording is well worth owning 
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It is not surprising to find that 
ulerte Curt Sachs has included a 


the ever 
recording 
of one of the church sonatas of dall’ Abaco 
in his Anthologie Sonore, Vol. V (disc 46) 

the Sonata No. 2 nm F major, Op. 3. 
work is excellently played by Jean 
Fournier and Jean 
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Pasquier olins), 


Etienne Pasquier (cello), and Ruggiero 
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nis Sonata 


harpsichord Sachs tell us that 
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termed a vocal duo 
tor violins, and that the composer has put 
his whole self “into the unstinted flow « 
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prior to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
should neglect to acquire this rec And 
nateur players will be highly gratified 
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The Prolific Telemann 

George Phillip Telemann (168 ( 

widely admired composer in his ume, 
was a most prolific writer for var $s com- 


binations of 


think 


instruments. It is strange to 





that he was more esteemed in Nis 
lifetime ¢l Bach, but it is understand- 
ible, for Telemann wrote so much music 


Nat amateur Musicians and societies could 


easily perform; so many of his 


mposi- 


tions made ideal background music for 


table-talk and a great deal he vy 


was 


inquestionably used for this purpose. His 


fertility and rapid mode of composition 


resulted in a great deal of superficiality 





n his music Handel who knew him 
well, said that he could compose eight 


part motet as 
write 


easily as a person could 


letter). Grove’'s tells us with 


all his unquestionable ability he ginated 
nothing, “but was content to follow the 


tracks laid down by the old contrapuntal 
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WHAT 


IS THERE 


IN ELGAR? 





By W. R. Anderson 


Several books, and hundreds of articles, 
have told about Elgar’s music; some of 
their writers have known and loved the 
man; few, I think, have explained either 
him or his music—to a foreigner. Can the 
Englishman and his muse be explained? 
It was a friendly Dutchman who wrote 
one of the best books about us English, 
under the title, The English: Are They 
Human? Nobody has yet convinced the 
world that what a man is matters im- 
mensely to his music. I happen to be on 
the convinced side, but I doubt if a ma- 
jority of are. How 
much did Elgar’s Englishness matter to his 
music? And just how English was he? 
What, any way, is “being English”? I 
ljoubt if it is simpler than “being Amer 


serious music-lovers 


ican.” The Englishman, riding through 
America, as in part I have had the delight 


of doing, sees so many types of face, hears 
foreign” names—and before long 
realizes that they are not the sort of for- 


Tliaily 


gners he thought; they all add up to a 
quality of American-ness; which has little 
to do»with the quality that in his inno- 
cenc imagines to be English-ness. But 
even so, they are foreigners: so is he, to 
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his has nothing to do with liking 


or disliking; foreign we are, each to the 


other. We can only try to enjoy the differ- 
ences 

And we differ so much, as individual 
Englishmen or Americans, that we cannot 
be sure that the qualities in an Elgar or 
a Roy Harris, a Robert Frost or a Carl 
Sandburg, that happen to appeal or not to 
appeal to us individually, will or will not 
do so to other people of our own nation; 
how much less sure can we be, then, about 
their appeal to foreigners? 

In a good many ways Elgar seems to 
the English an Englishman of a fine type; 
in a good many, he seems to me not very 
English. Most of the modern British com- 
posers arose out of a mild spate of nation- 
alism, around the 80's of last century: we 
little renascence around then, 
with Parry, Stanford, Mackenzie, Elgar, 
Bantock as the : 


rec kon a 


about the 
turn of the century: a little later, Delius, 
Holst, Bax; all British, and all very differ- 
ent. Our differences perhaps seem slight 


leaders up to 


to Americans; just as theirs probably seem 
slighter to them than to the wide-eyed 
Englishman riding in the New York sub- 
way and noting the countenances of half 
the earth, in the folk on-the other seat 


Ni body can Say 


or a Composer 


whence comes a poet 


Elgar looked like a soldier 








and (sometimes rather tiresomely) pre- 
tended not to be a musician. Recognition 
came late: he was never in academic 
groves, whence came most of the other 
big men of his time. He was a lone wolf, 
and he felt it. Indeed, I would go so far 
as to say that the iron entered into his 
soul. He used to say “People don’t want 
my music,” even when he was having, for 
a British composer, unprecedented success. 
He was never a very happy man in that 
way, though happy in his marriage. I think 
he felt he'd been kept out of things. His 
many hobbies, which at times seemed to 
take precedence of music, were perhaps a 
sort of shy man’s defence. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and so The Dream of 
Gerontius meant more to him than to the 
generality of laymen, or even of non-R.C. 
churchmen. And his new kind of oratorio 
came almost too late: I think he felt thar, 
too. The choral glories were dimming, be- 
fore the last war. 


The Three Great Oratorios 


Gerontius was once recorded, but long 
ago. It is impossible to get a full concep- 
tion of Elgar without knowing the three 
great oratorios; and because of their high 
dependence on the leit-motiv, they are not 
easy to learn. It is almost like starting to 
learn The Ring. Without recordings, how 
can most people really know them? Elgar 
there carried this theme-system to great 
lengths. You get, in Falstaff, something of 
the same order of thought: it is perhaps 
as complex a tone-poem as exists; and per- 
haps one needs to have absorbed Shakes- 
peare as Elgar had, to get all the good out 
of the music. The two symphonies, also 
highly complex, seem to be much more 
keenly enjoyed here than anywhere else. 
That raises the whole question of the ex- 
portability of native products. Foreigners, 
I think (and I’m sure Americans won't con- 
sider I use the word disparagingly: I’m 
trying to think with and for those whose 
island happens to be a few score times 
the size of ours: it has been remarked with 
truth that those who live on any island 
are apt to be insular: and how strongly 
apt, when the island is less than a third 
the size of Texas: an island in which you 
can never be more than seventy miles from 
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the sea, wherever you go):—foreigners, I 
think, never fully understand why some 
of their cherished products don’t export 
well. No use to pretend that Elgar means, 
to Americans or Frenchmen, what he does 
to us, or that Bruckner and Mahler can 
excite and glorify us as they do Germans 
and Austrians. 

What does Elgar mean to us? Well, he 
does mot mean Imperialism, despite the 
Pomp and Circumstance marches and his 
dedicating a symphony to a king. Elgar 
took no part in external activities: friends, 
his native place, his music, were sufficient. 
The finale of the Enigma, thought by some 
to mean Imperialism, was simply the out- 
burst of a man too long neglected, who 
(as he has told us) had determined once 
for all to “Show ‘em!” To us Elgar has 
always been—perhaps foremost—a melo- 
dist, an interpreter of the poetry of the 
counryside: but never, be it noted, through 
folk-song, for which he cared little: he is 
as wide apart from Vaughan Williams, in 
that, as the poles. The slow movement of 
the violin concerto is one of the things 
Elgarians love. His frequent use of the 
direction Nobilmente seems to us entirely 
genuine, homespun in character. His lik- 
ing for sequences is a trait of simplicity: 
the foreigner does not, I think, sufficiently 
allow for a strong streak of that quality 
in the British. We are a simple-minded 
people: witness our one true love in opera 
—Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Understandable Influences 


Perhaps it was a ceftain simplicity mixed 
with Elgar’s subtlety that made him reflect 
(as critics can easily hear) Franck, Wag- 
ner, Strauss. But who, of his day, didn’t? 
And how many composers got above imi- 
tation, as he did? Remember that when 
Elgar was born, in 1865, Britain was in 
one of its poorest artistic periods: the 
Victorian stage, for example, from say 
1830 to 1860 was desperately thin. He 
grew up among so few artistic incitements. 
Hearing Gerontius a few years ago, after 
a considerable interval, in company with 
an American friend, we agreed about the 
patchiness of it, the way it had aged. Elgar 
delighted in choral mass work, and he 
grew up in the most chorally-minded na- 
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tion the world has ever known: a nation 
that was born and bred to Messiah, Elijah, 
Creation, and hundreds of cantatas and 
part-songs largely based on weak imita- 
tions of these, and of the two long-prevail- 
ing influences in our Victorian opera—- 
Weber, and Bellini-&-Co. Elgar and his 
fellows had to carve out a new world of 
choralism. I’m sure that a keen understand- 
ing of that world would give many people 
a quite different outlook on the very im- 
portant aspect of Elgar represented by his 
Oratorios, cantatas and part-songs—a de- 
partment, I repeat, almost unrepresented 
by records; thus, millions who can get 
access to any composet’s orchestral work 
have little knowledge of the products 
which endeared Elgar to a very large 
British public, that for long had next to 
no contact with chamber music or orches- 
tral writing. 


A Lover of Color 


Elgar loved gorgeous colors, as the Eng- 
lish love gardens. I think he sometimes 
overdid it—as I’m sure my neighbors over- 
do their passions for gatdens. But then, 
I’m no son of Adam, in that respect. Na- 
ture’s too wasteful. So, maybe, was Elgar. 
Those whoomps of the brass do get a bit 
heavy-handed, I admit. But it all means 
gusto, and that’s a heartening quality. 

It is surprising how few of our better 
moderns, when they come to a slow move- 
ment, or to any sort of feeling, fail to 
sound an Elgarian echo. It would seem 
that Elgar’s sentiment is very much bred 
in our bone: so we had better say so, and 
not try to make those of other breeding 
necessatily cherish it as we do. But we 
are a sentimental people: not so much so, 
I venture to say, as your good selves: but 
still, very sentimental (the history of the 
music-hall, more than of British folk-song, 
is illuminating, there). Elgar was much of 
our marrow in that: love of melody, of 
good old brazen whoops, of Nobilmente 
would-be perfectibility (never inquire too 
closely how our acts cleave to our aspira- 
tions ... ) Is there a possible touch of the 
megalosaurian in his music? I think so. 
Is he outworn? I hope not. It is perhaps 
a difficulty that, besides his background 
and period-environment, those who come 
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freshly to him have not always had 
much information about, for example, the 
Enigma characters, the detailed “program” 
of Falstaff, the vety close weaving of the 
leading themes in the three big oratorios, 
or, for the matter of that, the numerous 
and elaborate “subjects” of the two sym- 
phonies. Elgar represents a final stage in 
romanticism. One could not, for example, 
imagine oratorio going any further. Per- 
haps he took it so far, too late; while he 
never lacked an enthusiastic amateur-choir 
public here, he never developed that out- 
side this island. I think he was too late, 
and that he realized it. That may have con- 
tributed to making him a somewhat un- 
happy man; but who knows the springs 
of personality? Certainly he was the most 
charming of friends, with that streak of 
the almost-daft in fun which has always 
characterized the British poet - at - heart, 
whatever his line of work. One of the 
many things that draw me to Americans 
is a wildness in the sense of humor, espe- 
cially in old days. But isn’t that becoming 
a bit overlaid with sophistication, defen- 
sive stinging? The artist’s heart is simple, 
easily wounded by the world; and ours is 
yet a pretty bad world for the artist, re- 
member. 


“Nobilmente” 


I think a handful of Elgar movements 
would charm most artistic music-lovers: 
Falstaff (even the Interludes alone); the 
slow movements of the violin concerto and 
the symphonies; the angel’s farewell in 
Gerontius, the marvelous Meditation in 
The Kingdom; parts of the Enigma varia- 
tions, for fancy unsurpassed among us; 
some of the part-songs, almost unknown 
outside our fine choirs and their well- 
accustomed audiences. A fim de siécle man, 
last of a great romantic range, outliving 
his day (but who imagines romanticism 
is dead?) Rather disappointed, though 
crowned with public honors—a Baronet’ 
and all that; living into a bad period of 
the world’s history. Do we deserve great- 
ness now? Elgar, we felt, stood for some- 
thing of that quality we once thought we 
had. Perhaps we were right. Some day 
there will be room for Nobilmente again. 
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Chamber Music 


Sachs tells us he should 
not te judge by the incredible extent 
of his work, for among his “numerous 
occasional and routine compositions one 


a moot quest ion 
1 


can find admiration for an amazing quan- 
tu.y Of pioneering masterpieces.” This may 
be true, bur I cannot say I have over heard 
any music by Telemann that possessed 
enduring appeal. The several examples of 
his chamber music on records show mark- 
ed facility bur little individuality. 1 found 
the Trio-Sonate (key not given), which 
L’Oiseau Lyre in Paris issued (disc 20), 
pleasant music, very well played (the ar- 
tists are Marcel flute, Blanche 
Honegger, cello, and Louis Moyse, piano), 
but a single hearing of the work sufficed 
The use of the piano in place of the harp- 
sichord work 


Moyse, 


was inappropriate to this 


There is graciousness to the melodic writ- 
ing in the Quartet in E minor (for violin, 
flute, cello, and harpsichord), which Sachs 
includes in his Anthologie Sonore (disc 
26), but again I find little urge to return 
to the music. To me, it seems to have 
more of historical than esthetic value. The 
fact that this work provides the cellist 
with a new independence and utilizes the 
harpsichord in freer manner does not 


help much to the listener's interest; more 
ired. More ot 


the latter quality may be f 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THEY ALL HAD GLAMOUR. By |! 
ward B. Marks. Julian Messner, In 
New York, N. Y. 448 pp. Price $4.00 
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Lady, indicates it is the sort of reading 
one enjoys at leisure. Mr. Marks, the well- 
known New York music publisher, writes 
vividly and often humorously about a 
host of glamourous people of the theatri- 
cal and operatic world. Among the mu- 
sical personalities the book takes up, are 
Jacques Offenbach and his comic opera 
successes in the reign of Napoleon III, 
Maria Felicia Malibran (“who displaced 
the male sopranos of her day”), Giulia 
Grisi, Anna Bishop (“who was the orig- 
inal Trilby in real life”), Henriette Sontag 
(whose voice made Malibran weep with 
envy), Jenny Lind, Marietta Alboni, 
Therese Tietjens, Christine Nilsson, Adel- 
ina Patti (who refused to sing without 
$5,000 in cash), Carlotta Patti (who sang 
to dizzy heights), Pauline Lucca, Clara 
Louise Kellogg (who is said to have car- 


ried a tune perfectly at one year of age), 
and Minnie Hauk (Bizet’s ideal Carmen). 

Glamour all these ladies unquestionably 
had, but there were also other qualities 
they possessed, some of which were not 
so admirable. The author has evidently 
been collecting material for this book over 
it period of years, for his style is distinctly 
personal and does not smack of rewriting 
encyclopedias. The book has its salty sallies 
and its humor, which are particularly ap- 
pealing when one relaxes and wants a bit 
of entertainment 

In the latter part of his book the author 
includes a “Roll of Honor, 
account of 
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factual famous singers and 
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THE FOLKSONG RECORD COLLECTION 
OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 





By Paul G. 


In November. 1943, we ran a short 
article by Dr. B. A. Botkin of the Library 
of Congress on the contents of the collec- 
tion known as the Folk Music of the 
United States, available in six albums of 
30 discs from the Archive of American 
Folk Song at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C. Prof. Brewster of the 
Indiana University, who 1s writing a series 
of articles for us on folk music, tells us 

ae 


é Se ] a " 
more about this unique collection in the 


present essa) Ed 


Die be 


The great collection of recordings 
shelved in the Archive of American Folk- 
song in the Division of Music of the Lib- 
rary of Congress hed its beginning in 
1933. In that year, John A. and Alan 
Lomax, father and son, began their collec- 
ting of work songs in Negro prisons and 
prisons farms of the South, using port- 
able instantaneous recording equipment 
which could be operated on a storage bat- 
tery, and aluminum records. This field 
trip was followed by others to all the 
Southern states, to the Middle West, to 
the New England states, and to the Ba- 
hamas. As the geographical scope of the 
ollection was extended, so was also the 


Brewster 


diversity of the songs recorded — tradi- 
tional ballads, spirituals, game songs, topi- 
cal ditties, chants, blues. By this time, 
other independent collectors with a sizable 
number of recordings began to recognize 
the advisability of housing their collec- 
tions in some central depository where 
this material might be adequately protect- 
ed from wear and eventually be miade 
available for use by other interested per- 
sons. The Archive of American Folksong 
10W contains recordings from approxim- 
ately three-fourths of the states of the 
Union, and thanks to the granting of funds 
by the Carnegie Foundation, is still lend- 
ing recording equipment to persons in- 
terested in doing collecting in the field 
To read a list of contributors of song 
is to glimpse a cross-collection of Amer- 
ica. Convicts (men and women), miners, 
cowboys, oldtime fiddlers, children, hoboes, 
professional men and women, housewives, 
lumberjacks, Mexican beetpickers, soldiers, 
rivermen, funeral home choirs, the “Sacred 
Harp Singers,’ and the congregations of 
such religious bodies as the “Church of 
the Ten Elders” and “Heaven’s Gate Meth- 
odist Church all these and many more 
have sung into the collector’s microphone 
and thus recorded their songs for posterity 








Some of the songs are English or Scot- 
tish ballads 300 or more years old; some 
are of the usually ephemeral “broadside” 
variety; still others are more recent topical 
songs of feuds, thwarted love, or tragic 
death. There are Irish “Come-all-ye’s,” 
children’s game and nursery songs, hymns, 
work songs (stecl-driving chants, pick and 
shovel songs, chopping songs, sea shanties, 
etc.), sermons, prayers, testimonies, train 
calls, cattle and hunting calls, field “hol- 
lers,’ and “mellows.” 


Many Unaccompanied Songs 


A great number of the songs are with- 
out accompaniment. One would naturally 
expect this in the case of a work song or 
of a spiritual sung by an entire congrega- 
tion, but instrumental music is often ab- 
sent, too, from solo, duet, trio, and even 
quartet numbers. When musical accom- 
paniment is present, the most popular 
instruments seem to be the stringed — 
guitar, banjo, fiddie, mandolin, dulcimer, 
or some combination of these. Such in- 
struments as the harmonica, fife, accor- 
dion, and drum have little favor except 
when in combination with others. Several 
of the songs, particularly those with a 
strongly marked rhythm, have such-musi- 
cal accompaniment as clapping, heel tap- 
ping, the patting of hands on knees, or 
the rattling of “bones.” Some of the child- 
ren’s songs are accompanied by the sounds 
of rope-jumping. 

Much of the material contributed to the 
Archive of American Folksong by out- 
side collectors was originally recorded by 
phonograph on wax cylinders. This meth- 
od of recording has its advantages, the 
machines being light and easily handled 
and the equipment comparatively inex- 
pensive. However, wax cylinders quickly 
deteriorate with use and hence become 
progressively inadequate, or even unreli- 
able, as a basis for tune analysis and study. 
Before the present method of re-recording 
on disks was developed, the original wax 
cylinder was sometimes electroplated. The 
resulting negative could then be used for 
making as many casts as desired. This 
method not only preserved the original 
but also made duplication a simple mat- 
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ter. However, machines on which these 
cylinders can be played are now practic- 
ally unobtainable. * Recording on wax 
disks with elettroplating is much more 
satisfactory, but also much more expen- 
sive. Another objection to this method is 
the fact that it does not permit of an im- 
mediate reproducing of the record. 

Most of the recording in the field is 
now being done on aluminum disks with 
microphone and amplification. Prices are 
not too high, and the aluminum record 
can be played back immediately, does not 
break, and does not wear quickly. A fair 
amount of the material on wax cylinders 
has already been re-recorded on aluminum 
disks, and the work is still going on. 
Notable among re-recordings of private 
folksong collections is that of the Percy 
Grainger wax cylinder recordings made in 
England and Denmark about 1900. 


Not Available for Loan 


Records in the collection of the Archive 
of American Folksong are not available 
for loan, nor can they be taken outside 
for duplication. However, duplicates of 
glass base acetate, made in the recording 
laboratory of the Music Division, are 
now in use at the University of Califor- 
nia, the University of Michigan, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the University of Wis- 
consin, and other institutions. 


To the admirer of artistic phrasing, of 
sophisticated styling, of musical excellence, 
these recordings have little, if anything, 
of interest to offer. The voices of many 
of the older singers were cracked or qua- 
vering. For the most part, each was a 
rugged individualist in the matter of pitch, 
tempo, and the musical value of any par- 
ticular note. In many instances the record- 
ing was done with very primitive equip- 
ment and under far from ideal acoustical 
conditions. Yet, to ane interested in genu- 
ine folksong, the playing of these records 
will bring not only pleasure (with perhaps 
a bit of nostalgia) but also a deeper ap- 
preciation of the musical heritage that is 
ours. 





This statement does not, of course, apply to Dic- 
taphone and Ediphone cylinders; but, since modern 
models of these machines are electrically powered, 
they cannot always be used by the field collector. 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


PART 7 


35. MAURICE RENAUD — Herodiade: 
Vision fugitive (V92003) and Rai de 
Lahore: Promesse de mon avenir (V92 
902) (Massenet), doubled on IRCC 38. 
Recorded in Paris, 1906. 


The name of Maurice Renaud (1862- 
1933) still stands for the highest ideals 
of operatic performance, for his was a 
combination of the best natural qualities 
united and perfected by profound artistic 
intelligence. Handsome, endowed with a 
truly magnetic personality, sumptuous in 
costume (the most elegant Don Giovanni 
of his day) though he was, no one ever 
thought of him as a mere operatic Beau 
Brummel. Renaud was one of the greatest 
actors the lyric stage has ever known. A 
master of make-up his characterizations 
differed from one another to such a degree 
that few knew what the man himself really 
looked like. He sought to merge his own 
personality with that of the character he 
was portraying, to live the part, instead 
of continually presenting highly polished 
elaborations of himself, as so many stage 
celebrities have been content to do. 


September, 1944 


Originally noted for the silvery quality 
of his high notes, he used his superb voice 
as an instrument for dramatic expression. 
Artistically this was all to the good, but 
his desire for vocal realism cost him dear. 
About 1901, Renaud’s glorious tones de- 
teriorated in quality — a result it was 
said of too many Beckmessers and other 
vocally ungrateful roles — and for a while 
he suffered from loss of voice. Fortunately 
for record collectors, however, in Paris, 
1901, he made at least one disc that gives 
thrilling proof of what his voice must 
have been like in its prime: Favorita: Pour 
tant’'d’amour (Victor 5035 or 91027), a 
rarity which exhibits certain qualities that 
cannot be heard in any of his later re- 
cordings. 

Renaud was born in Bordeaux. He stu- 
died in Paris, then in Brussels, making his 
debut there, like so many famous singers, 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie, in 1883. 
He became a favorite at many of the Eu- 
ropean operatic centres, especially Monte 
Carlo. During Oscar Hammersteins’ first 
season at the Manhattan Opera House in 
1906-07, Renaud made a highly impres- 
sive debut in spite of being in poor voice, 
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a condition which later improved consider- 
ably. American connoisseurs were not slow 
in recognizing his superiority. 

Two of Renaud’s most effective record- 
ings were doubled some years ago on 
IRCC No. 38, a disc which ought to be 
re-issued at the earliest opportunity, for 
the performances flame with a sombre 
intensity, of that no other 
baritone has since approached. It is no 
wonder that he was called she dramatic 
baritone of his day 


expression 


36. TITTA RUFFO (1877-) — Africana. 
Adamastor, re dell’onde profonde. Re- 
1920. Victor 88622 or 6262. 

Ruffo became the most 


corded 
Titta sensa- 
tionally successful baritone of our century. 
His voice poured out in a tremendous 
flood of unfettered sound that was thril- 
ling to hear. Yet it was not one of those 
about: na- 


assistance in 


read 
great deal 
producing that glorious organ. Ruffo en- 
Rome as a tenor, 
changed to bass, finally became a baritone. 
After he had put in hard 
study the unani- 
mously declared that his vocal equipment 
fitted for The would-be 
Milan and found a 
issini, who put him 
vocal track at last. Ruffo’'s 


achieved in 


God-given” voices you 


ture required a 
Cecilia in 


tered Santa 


two years of 


entire statt of teachers 


was not opera! 
baritone then went t 
new teacher, named ( 
on the right 
mrst outstanding Success Was 
Rio Janeiro and when he returned to 
Italy he triumphed, eclipsing even Batti- 


tini 
stini for 


time. For his first Gramophone 


records (HMV & Victor), made in Milan, 
1907, he received the highest fee evet 
paid baritone. In America, where he 
hirst appeared in 1912, his popularity ri- 
valed that of Caruso’s. During World War 
I the handsome Tuscan fought as an avia 
tor with the Italian forces, refusing to 


The 
tivity did him 10 harm, however, and the 


ng until peace came vocal inac 


in 1920 are 


recoras he made among nis 
es 
Rufto sang for Pathé in the early 1900's 


only specialists need seek further than 
1e lost lise of records he made for Vic- 


tor and H.M.Y. He 


high standard thar a lits of sup- 


Maintained such 


niformly 


plementary choice could easily fill a page or 


two. (However, I have always thought his 
Prologue from Pagliacci — Victor 88392 

93 or 6268 — a singularly disappointing 
performance.) Those who feel that acous- 
tic recordings are feeble reproductions 
lacking in resonance should listen to such 
discs as his aria from Africana, his famous 
Brindisi from Hamlet (Victor 88622 or 
6266 or 18140), or his Credo (Otello) 
on Victor 8846 or 6267. Ruffo. cannot be 
judged fairly by his electrical recordings 
which were all made after his prime. Rufto 
was always widely praised as ‘singer, but 
as a musician he was frequently taken to 


task. 


37. ANTONIO SCOTTI (1866-1936)— 
Elisir d’Amore: Come paride. Recorded 
1904. Victor 85068 or IRCC 190. 


The name of this singer seems to be 
more widely remembered by Americans 
than of any other Italian baritone of the 
century, in spite of the fact that there was 
never anything sensational in his singing. 
Such is likely to be the happy fate of any 
good artist who chooses to remain in the 
same place for 34 years, as Scotti did, 
rather than to wander continuously with- 
out establishing deep roots 

Scotti was born in Naples, 1866, and 
made his operatic debut at Malta 23 years 
later. Singing in various Italian cities, at 
Buenos Aire, at Madrid, he steadily climb- 
ed in public favor, appearing at London 
during the summer of 1899 as Don Gio- 
vanni. That winter he sang the role, for 
which he was admirably suited, on the 
occasion of his Metropolitan debut. He 


was immediately recognized as an artist 
of exceptional attainment. Both his sing- 
ing and his acting received warm praise. 


a fine actor that even 
when his vocal powers began to wane he 


Indeed, he was such 


retained his hold on the public’s esteem, 
though partially eclipsed from time to 


time by such powerful rivals as Amato 
ind Ruffo, who came and went while 
Scotti seemed to go forever. His last Met- 
ropolitan performance took place on Jan- 
uary 20, 1933, in L’Ora 

Scotti’s voice was not a first class in- 
strument. It lacked the range, brilliance 


and vibrancy for 


which Italian baritones 
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It 1s the purpose of this department to 


. # 5 ad aptier” 
review monthiy ali worthwhile recordings. 
lt at any tim 
cord in ibe reader 1§ particuiarly 


interested, we shall be glad to gwe our 


we happen to omit a re- 


WHLCH 


opinion oj the recording on written re 


? 


guest. Correspondents are requested to 


enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 


incorrecily im our 


We believe 


SOUTCES. 


All prices given are without tax. 


Orchestra 





CORELLI: Sonata in F major; played by 
E. Power Biggs (organ) with the Ar- 
thur Fiedler Sinfonietta. Victor 10-inch 


disc 10-1105, price 75c 


A In June 1943 Victor issued a Concerto 
in C major, 


Sonata in D 


for organ and strings, and a 
major by DM 
942), played by the same ensemble as 
here. Our admiration for Corelli prompted 
article on him that 
month. The present work, like the Sonata 
in D, is undoubtedly one of Corelli's 
Swonate da Chiesa, originally scored for 
two violins and violoncello, with bass or 
organ 
for Mr. Biggs is not a soloist but the 
continuo performer. The record does not 
specifically state that Mr. Fiedler directs 
the ensemble, but there is little reason to 
doubt that it is he who is responsible for 


Corelli (set 


us to run a feature 


The labelling here is misleading. 


the mood and expression of the perform- 
ance. 


Listening to this music, one is struck 
by the rich of mood which the 
composer creates in what is essentially a 
narrow frame. The opening grave has 
expressive beauty and depth. Both slow 


\ ariety 
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movements are tranquil in mood. The two 
quick movements, on the other hand, are 
full of fresh exhilaration in their energy 
(the finale is a particularly fine example 
of a Corelli allegro), and the conductor's 
realization of these qualities is praise- 
worthy. 

The recording is tonally good, but the 
instrumental balance is not quite what it 
should have been, for the violins are too 
prominent. Yet one welcomes this little 
disc, for the music is decidedly worth- 
while. —P. H. R. 


RIMSKY - KORSAKOW: Scheherazade, 
Opus 35; played by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, direction of Artur Rodzinski. 
Columbia set M or MM-398, five discs, 
price $5.50. 


A Mr. Steinweiss’ cover design is defi- 
nitely something added to this set. Orig- 
inally released in March 1940, this per- 
formance was immediately acclaimed over 
all others by most reviewers, although a 
few writers still preferred Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s lush rendition. Later, Monteux’s set 
challenged this one, although not too seri- 
ously. Rodzinski’s performance has been 
praised for its dignity and masculine 
strength; his sea is forcefully and some- 
what ponderously outlined, but as a friend 
of ours pointed out, “seas do pound.” The 
slow movement is neatly contrived with- 
out stress of its sentiment, and the finale 
“has fine vitality and essential gaiety.” 
The recording is lifelike, as in most of 
the sets of the Cleveland Orchestra. It is 
the recording quality which will probably 
be the determining factor for most pros- 
pective purchases. If one likes a forward, 
bolder tone, this is the set to buy. Per- 
sonally, we have no preferences, since 
Scheherazade is a work we usually avoid. 


—P. G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite, Opus 
71a; played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Frederick Stock. 
Columbia set M or MM-395, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


A If the record-buyer grabs this set be- 
cause of the cover design by Mr. Stein- 
weiss, it will not be surprising, because 
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the artist has out-Disneyed Disney. This 
set, first issued in February 1940, brought 
the Chicago Orchestra and its noted con- 
ductor back to records after a long silence. 
The recording brings out the solo instru- 
ments in a way f0 assist a musical edu- 
cator in pointing out their respective qual- 
ities, despite the fact that the outlines are 
not always clear. Mr. Stock’s performance 
is praiseworthy for its avoidance of over- 
statement and of seeking after special ef- 
fects. —P. G. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: The Wasps— 
Overture; played by the Hallé Orches- 
tra, direction of Malcolm Sargent. Co- 
lumbia disc 71605-D, price $1.00. 


A The late Sir Henry Wood conducted 
this overture for English Decca six years 
ago. The music, which was written in 
1909 for a production of Aristophanes’ 
play at Cambridge, has long been a favor- 
ite of ours, and we welcome this more 
modern recording, which is fortunately on 
two sides instead of the three Sir Henry 
took. Mr. Sargent, who is to be a guest 
conductor of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra this season, gives a good perform- 
ance of the music, one “without too much 
bustle which can spoil music of so light 
a type,” and the recording is resonant and 
well balanced. Of the music, let us quote 
from our friend and colleague, W. R. 
Anderson of The Gramophone. 

“Vaughan Williams wrote several other 
pieces for the Cambridge performance in 
1909 of Aristophanes’ play, but the over- 
ture has proved its right of inclusion in 
the concert repertory. The play was orig- 
inally produced in 422 B.C., the year that 
the Athenian demagogue, Cleon, was 
killed: it was written, I presume, before 
his death. Aristophanes hated him, and 
in the play skitted his harsh prosecution 
of a certain general, by making Philo- 
cleon (meaning one who loves Cleon) 
stage in his house a trial of a dog for 
stealing a cheese. The one who puts the 
old man up to this foolishness is his son, 
called Bdelycleon (hater of Cleon). The 
kitchen implements give evidence (the 
composer wrote a march for them). In the 
end Philocleon takes to artistic instead of 
litigious pursuits, and he and his son are 
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reconciled. In the hear the 
wasps (who are the chorus) buzzing and 
stinging; then there are several old songs 
which one of the characters mentions— 
nly, instead of old Greek songs, of which 
we could scarcely find enough to furnish 
in overture, we have music in the style 
f the modal folk-tunes of old England 
which are so close to Vaughan Williams’ 


overture we 


heart, and never far from his pen. Shakes- 
peare’s foreigners, whatever their names 


or supposed countries, are always English- 

en. Vaughan Williams has taken the 
same way; so there is nothing exotic in 
e music, which is cheery and straight- 


forward, displaying rather than develop- 








ig the airs —P. H.R 
Concerto 

AC H €rio in D W217 OF for CWO 
olins and string orchestra; played by 
Yehudi Menuhin and Georges Enesco 
h rchestra, ymnducted by Pierre 
Montreux. Victor set DM-932, two discs, 

vf ce€ \ ) 50 
A This set was made in late 193 when 


and studying with 


Vienuhin Ww hnftteen 
esco. There was undeniably a musically 
erfec elationship between the pupil 
Menuhin and his teacher Enesco, the lat- 
ne of the most gifted musical minds 


ir time and a fine violinist. It has 


een said that since the time Menuhin, 
S be f eight, began his studies with 
nesco, the two maintained a deep re 

ect for each others musical endow 

ents. This is reflected in the present 
performance, where mutual under- 
jing and interpretation of mood and 


echnique” is noted. Stylistically, this per 


rmance, despite the youthful sentimen 
lity of tone from Menuhin, is preferred 
most reviewers to the recording of this 
rk by Szigeti and Flesch 


Elsewhere the editor has written that 
s concerto of Bach “remains one of his 
works for the violin, not 
pure beauty of its 


but also because its outer move- 


OSt attractive 


ne for the slow 





ents remain doubly interesting by virtue 


of the skillful treatment of the solo in- 
struments. In the other violin concertos, 
the discourse of the solo violin is set up 
against the basses, which never really take 
the lead, so that the focus is mainly on 
the one instrument. But here the violins 
are set up against each other, and they 
assert their individuality and independence 
with almost equal forcefulness and at the 
same time discourse with equal fervor. 
The orchestra, Terry says, ‘Comes to oc- 
cupy a very subordinate and insignificant 
position, mainly itself with 
supplying the harmonies and _ indicating 
the rhythmic pulse.’ ” 

Back in the acoustic era there 
recording of this concerto by Kreisler and 
Zimbalist, which suffered from an inade- 


contenting 


Was a 


quate instrumental background. However, 
the playing of the lovely slow movement 


was quite memorable and it is, for this 


reason, understandable why  cellectors 


value that recording 


The present performance was originally 


375 


released by Victor in 1933 on discs 7732 
33, without an aubum. Those who prefer 
the manual operation can presumably ac- 


quire the older pressings, since they are 


still listed in the catalogue 
As a recording, this performance can 
hardly be called “dated.” The playing of 


the soloists is well forward, perhaps too 


prominent, on the whole. Had this record- 
] } 1 

ing been made in recent times, there 
would be more i 


subtleties of light and 


will 
playing is exhilarating and musically alive 
P.G 


nae Sela ; 
shade, but few miss this since the 


Chamber Music 


MOZART: String Quartet in E flat, K 
28; played by the Busch Quartet. Co 
lumbia set MM-529, 


oa 


four 


aiscs, price 
$4.50 
A quartet, the third in the great 





series of six that Mozart dedicated to 
Haydn, has been found by some music 
lovers to yield its secrets somewhat less 


readily than others of the famous set, but 
repeated listening reveals it for the mas- 
terpiece it is. Like many of Mozart’s finer 


compositions in the key of E flat, it is 
warm, lyric and rather intimate in style. 
The Andante and the Trio of the Minuet 
are almost romantic in feeling; and these 
movements are flanked by a lovely Allegro 
non troppo and a high-spirited Finale that 
Haydn must have recognized as a splendid 
compliment to himself. 


The Busch Quartet has never been re- 
nowned for highly polished or sensitively 
nuanced performances, but it can always 
be depended upon to turn in a thought- 
ful, reverent, musicianly and sober read- 
ing of any of the standard classics. And 
so it does here. The only recording that 
competes with this one is the Pro Arte 
album (Victor M-375). All things con- 
sidered, I should say that there is a slight 
edge in favor of the present set. The more 
deliberate tempo chosen by the Busches 
for the first movement seems to suit the 
music better. If the tone of their first 
violinist is not the most attractive in the 
world, he does not here indulge in the 
slides that his opposite number in the 
Pro Arte group occasionally permits him- 
self. The Busches realize the introspective 
quality of the Andante more fully than 
the Pro Artes and avoid the rather cheap 
retards favored by that ensemble. On the 
other hand, the Pro Arte performance of 
the Minuet is more graceful, especially 
in the Trio, where the Busch first violin 
takes on a wailing quality. The Finale is 
well played by both groups. Neither one 
uses a sufficient variety of dynamics. 
Throughout both sets the music is played 
at an almost constant mezzo-forte (Busch) 
or mezzo-piano (Pro Arte); one seldom 
hears a real piano or a true forte. 

The Columbia set is recorded on a con- 
siderably higher dynamic level than the 
Victor, the reproduction being clear and 
well balanced in both. By suppessing most 
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Congress Building Miami, 


of the repeats in the Minuet and by a 
more economical use of record space, the 
Pro Artes managed to get the work onto 
six sides instead of eight. 


—Nathan Broder 





Keyboard 
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BACH (arr. Rachmaninoff): Partita No. 3 
for Unaccompanied Violin; played by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff (piano). Victor 
disc 11-8607, price $1.00. 


A This disc is more of a souvenir of 
Rachmaninoff than a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of Bach on records. 
It will always be a debatable question 
whether Bach’s unaccompanied music for 
the violin emerges satisfactory when the 
implied harmony is filled in. Obvious as 
it seems, some people tend to forget that 
Bach’s unaccompanied violin and cello 
music is not the melodic part of accom- 
panied music which has been robbed of 
its natural accompaniment. It is something 
quite different: it was deliberately com- 
posed as a single instrumental line, com- 
plete in itself, with the harmony implicit 
in the melodic configurations and occa- 
sionally made explicit by means of double 
stops. Inevitably, when this music is har- 
monized it takes on different character- 
istics than the composer intended, its 
rhythms are less sharp and its style is com- 
pletely altered. Thus, in the orchestral 
transcriptions of the Prelude to the pres- 
ent work, the music takes on later-day 
characteristics. In the present arrangement 
of this Prelude, though one suspects Rach- 
maninoff has aimed to treat it in a style 
similar to that of Bach’s English and 
French suites, the effects he gets do not 
seem quite as appropriate to a keyboard 

as the original did to the violin. 
Rachmaninoff has arranged only three 
of the seven movements of the Partita 
No. 3: the Prelude, the third movement— 
Gavotte en Rondeau; and the final Gigue. 
The second of these takes on romantic 
traits in the arrangement and more par- 
ticularly in Rachmaninoff's manner of 
playing it with retards not implied by 
Bach. The Gigue, too, although vitally 
23 








played by the pianist, seems to me more 
effective on the violin. 

It has been said that Rachmaninoff was 
never completely satisfied with his own 
arrangements and was continually chang- 
ing them. Apparently he must have been 
satisfied with this Bach suite, since he 
Whether or not others will 
play this music remains to be seen. 

As a souvenir of Rachmaninoff's ar- 
tistry, this disc will undoubtedly appeal 
to his many admirers. The recording is 
lifelike in tonal quality, but on a high 
fidelity machine there was considerable 


pick-up rattle. —P. H. R. 


recorded it. 





Voice 
MOZART: Le Nozze di Figaro—Se vuol 
ballare; sang by Ezio Pinza, and Die 
Zaube r fle ele Bez Mdennern., u el hi 


by Elisabeth Reth- 
Pinza, the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Reibold. Victor 10-inch disc 10- 


11 


L104, price 75c. 


Liebe fuebien; sung 


berg and Ezio with 


A Th | It lenrly le « 
Lhis disc was quite evidentiy made at 


} 


the same time as the selections from Don 
Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro which 
Victor issued in June 1941 (set M-783). 
Ir may be that it was not included in 
that set because neither singer is quite at 
his best here. Philip Miller, in reviewing 
the set, said that Mr. Pinza came off with 
flying colors in his Non pia andrai. In the 
soprano’s case, Mr. Miller noted that her 
most satisfactory contribution lay in the 
duets; “even in her best moments, how- 
ever, Mme. Rethberg hardly approaches 
the standard of her earlier records . . . the 
style is musicianly and authoritative, but 
in matters of intonation we must often 
take the will for the deed. As a long-time 
admirer of this excellent singer, I feel a 
little sad that these recordings of her art 
have been released.” 


Mr. Pinza does not succeed in making 
Se vuol ballare such an arresting example 
of his artistry as his Nom piu andrai. 
There is reason to suspect that Figaro’s 


4 
24 


music often imposes some rather difficult 
problems for a basso, and this is notice- 
able here in Mr. Pinza’s occasional use of 
falsetto in the high tones and a rather 
bad lapse in pitch in one case. There are 
moments in the duet—i.e. the phrase be- 
ginning Die Lieb’ versuesset jede Plage— 


when one is reminded of the beauty of 
Mme. Rethberg’s singing in her records 
made twenty years ago. 


One suspects the performance of both 
the aria and the duet would have been 
better had the singers had more compet- 
ently directed instrumental support. Mr. 
Reibold does not achieve the plasticity 
requisite to Mozart operatic accompani- 
ments. Moreover, the orchestra is quite 
obviously a small one, and has been re- 


—P. H. R. 


corded rather shallowly. 


STRAUSS, Oscar: The Chocolate Soldier 
Song In the Heart; and ROMBERG: 
Blossom Time—Once To Every Heart; 
sung by John Charles Thomas (bari- 
with Victor Concert Orchestra, 
conducted by Frank Tours. Victor disc 
11-8610, price $1.00. 


tone 


A In answer to an ever-increasing public 
demand for more popular operatic selec- 
tions by Mr. Thomas, Victor is releasing 
this disc. Mr. Thomas has sung so much 
of this sort of fare on the radio in the 
past year that it is not surprising that his ‘ 
host of admirers are clamoring for more 
recordings from him. The noted baritone 
renders both airs effortlessly and with ad- 
mirable diction. The voice seems a little 
hard on some occasions but his manly 
straightforward style is praiseworthy. The 
words for the selection from The Choco- 
late Soldier are the special creation of 
Mrs. Thomas. —P. G. 


SONG RECITAL; by Olga Coelho (so- 
prano and guitarist). Hargail set MW- 
700, two discs, price $2.50. 


A Miss Coelho is a gifted young woman 
with ease and charm. Said to have come 
to this country about a year ago from her 
native Brazil, she has sung with success in 
various night-clubs and on the radio. Like 
many of her countrymen, the singer is an 
accomplished guitarist, and we may well 
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marvel at the adroit manner in which she 
handles this instrument at the same time 
that she sings so expressively. Her voice 
is a light one and evidently well are essen- 
and yet in her voicing of what are essen- 
tially folk songs she does not convey the 
sophistication of the trained singer. 


There are eight songs on the two discs 
in this set. The first disc contains two 
Spanish songs: the traditional Cancion An- 
daluza (arr. Segovia), the Cradle Song 
Nina Nana from Falla’s Canciones Popu- 
lares Espanolas, and two Inca Indian 
Songs: De Blanca Tierra and Kurtkinga 
Mapanawi. The second disc contains four 
Brazilian songs Guarnieri’s Quebra o coco 
menina, Rei mandou me chama (arr. by 
the soprano), Bambalele (also arr. by the 
singer), and Dem-Bau by Guarnieri. Both 
of the Sapnish songs have considerable 
appeal; Miss Coelho’s treatment of the 
Nina Nana is gentle and intimate. The two 
Inca songs are especially attractive—the 
plantive beauty of the first with its single 
melodic line for the guitar contrasts well 
with the second, which is gay and festive 
with a bouncing rhythm. In her native 





Brazilian repertoire the singer is quite ir-" 


resistible. These latter songs are very pleas- 
ing: the first is a sort of patter song, 
the second has a rhythmic pattern which 
recalls Foster's Camptown Races, and the 
last sounds a nostalgic note. 


The recording here is satisfactory al- 
though at a slightly lower level than most 
modern vocal releases. It is regrettable that 
translations of the songs are not provided 


by Hargail. —P. G. 


WAGNER: Tristan and Isolde—Excerpts 
from Act 3; sung by Lauritz Melchior 
(tenor) and Herbert Janssen (baritone), 
with the Orchestra of the Colon Opera 
House, Buenos Aires, conducted by 
Roberto Kinsky, and the Columbia 
Opera Orchestra, conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Columbia set M or MM-550, 
five discs, price $5.50. 


A This recording begins with the Intro- 
duction to Act 3, then picks up at the 
beginning of the scene between Tristan 
and Kurvenal after the shepherd disap- 
pears, (the scene between the Shepherd 
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and Kurvenal is included in the Bayreuth 
set), and continues, with a few excisions, 
through to Isolde’s entrance and Tristan’s 
death. The voice of Isolde (an unnamed 
singer) is heard in the recording, thus 
preserving the realism of the scene. 


Apparently something happened to one 
part of the recording, for Columbia found 
it essential to enlist the services of Erich 
Leinsdorf and the Columbia Opera Or- 
chestra with the singers in side 3. This 
intrusion of another conductor and or- 
chestra, however, does not upset the con- 
tinuity of the scene since the level of 
recording seems to have been maintained. 


Melchior has been undeniably one of 
the finest Tristans that has ever been 
heard at the Metropolitan. Although Jans- 
sen’s Kurvenal does not merit equally 
high praise, few will deny that he has 
been one of the better exponents of the 
role in recent years. It is regrettable that 
this performance could not have been 
made ten or twelve years ago, when both 
singers were in voice. Although Melchior 
does some praiseworthy singing here, 
much of it, one feels, is accomplished by 
sheer physical strength rather than with 
vocal ease. In not a few spots the tenor 
has had to alter the tessitura to facilitate 
matters. His conception and projection of 
the wounded Tristan at first conveys the 
pain and distress of the charatcer in an 
effective manner; later, the lusty exhuber- 
ance of his singing suggests a far healthier 
specimen of man than the third-act Tris- 
tan. Yet, his interpretation remains a 
highly impressive one, and his death 
scene is a memorable moment Mr. Jans- 
sen sings with conviction and feeling, 
but he too has some rough spots and much 
of his singing conveys the need of a more 
definite tonal focus. 


No matter how we look at it, this is 
one of the most difficult scenes in all 
Wagner. Many Wagnerites are of the 
opinion that it is a completely ungrtaeful 
scene. The tenor, as the wounded Tristan, 
is required to.sing most of the time lying 
on a couch, and much of the music allotted 
to him is extremely difficult. 

To return to this recording: there can 
be no question that it fills an important 
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place in the gaps of unrecorded Wagner. 
Only a small portion of the material re- 
corded here has been available on records 
(1 side in the Bayreuth album against 
8 sides here, and 3 sides in the 1928 re- 
cording of the Excerpts from Act 3 made 
by the English singers Widdop and Fry, 
with Albert Coates conducting). Mr. Kin- 
sky, upon whom the principal burden of 
the orchestral direction rests, proves a 
competent rather than an exciting leader. 


The recording, on the whole, has been 
well done, and the impression one gets cf 
the Orchestra of the Colon Opera House 
is that it is a well-rounded and efficient 
ensemble, given to the usual horn troubles 
of opera orchestras. 

—P. H. R. 


PARKER, Dorothy; Selections from prose 
and poetry read by Ilka Chase. Victor 
set VM-971; price $2.50. 


An unusual issue this, and one that will 
be, to that indefinable taste known as 
sophisticated, a welcome experience. Un- 
like certain other “readings” which have 
mushroomed since the Petrillo ban, these 
well-chosen excepts from the output of 
the devasting Mrs. Parker are not likely 
to meet with apathy from the record-buy- 
ing public. Carping critics will, of course, 
indict the wisdom of making permanent 
such admittedly tenuous verse, and it is 
true that some of the poems have held 
their bloom no better than the Little Old 
Lady for whom the author has such sly 
affection. Nor will some connoisseurs re- 
joice that precious shellac has been spent 
on pressings which might otherwise con- 
tain one of the many unrecorded musical 
masterpieces. To both, unfortunately, the 
retort is obvious. Is there not clearly more 
need for Parker's poems on discs than 
another version of Tchaikowsky’s Sixth? 

Questions of literary quality aside, Vic- 
tor has made a smart choice, commercially 
and artistically. Their “reader’s” sardonic 
wit is scarcely less well known than Mrs. 
Parker’s---a fact that Miss Chase under- 
scores in every Parker cadence. Indeed, 
her occasionally too arch delivery of the 
more acid lines often suggests that Parker 
is merely a pseudonym for Chase. 
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Whether the vice is in the verse, or 
vice-versa, Miss Chase is clearly en rap- 
port with the constantly reiterated Parker 
attitude toward that hackneyed passion 
which the bourgeoisie call “tender.” And 
her flat, somewhat nasal, voice is an ex- 
cellent medium for conveying the mock- 
serious disdain. Thus, she is an her best 
in the gayer lyrics — Parable for a Certain 
Virgin — Day Dreams — Afternoon. | 
found her Maid Servant at the Inn uncon- 
vincing, and the aforementioned Little Old 
Lady in Lavender Silk was little better 
than a cocktail party recitation. But these 
were the exception, not the rule. 

As might be expected from the similari- 
ty of subject matter, these reading are best 
experienced a few at a time, but replay- 
ing them has convinced me that they are 
a sound addition to the collections of those 
who buy records with a thought to enter- 
taining their friends. Miss Chase's diction 
is excellent and the recording is good.— 


John Hines 





50 GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 


m page 18) 


were noted. Nor was it particularly ex- 
pressive, judging from his recordings. 
Yet, it was a good, solid voice and some 
of his records are very satisfying. The best 
reproductions of it are his Edison cylin- 
ders of 1905 but the limitations of a two- 
minute record spoil all but the manificent 
Quand'ero paggio (Falstaff). All in all, I 
feel that his outstanding recorded perfor- 
mances are to be found among the piano- 
accompanied Victors of 1904-05, of which 
this aria from Elisir d’Amore is the fa- 
vorite with conoisseurs. It is noteworthy 
for Scotti’s surprising vocal agility. 


38. RENATO ZANELLI (c._ 1891- 
1935) — Pagliacci: Prologue (Leoncaval- 

lo) Victor 64381/82 or 881. 

On the basis of his Victor acoustic discs, 
Zanelli would seem to have been one of 
the most richly gifted baritones ever to 
sing for us. The voice itself is glorious, 
full of a Latin warmth of color and ex- 


pressiveness. He had a rare interpretive 
ability that gave much of his work an 
original and different flavor. He some- 
times did unusual things but they seem 
legitimate and purposeful rather than 
stupid and accidental, as is the case which 
most singers who take liberties. When he 
turned tenor his voice lost much of its 
former amplitude, yet one has only to 
listen to his Dio mi potevi and Niun mi 
tema from Otello (Victor electrical re- 
cordings) to realize that his artistry had 
lost none of its potency. 

Zanelli was born in Valparaiso, Chile. 
(His date of birth is not given in any 
sources at hand). After studying for some 
years with Querze, who had formerly 
taught in Italy, he made his debut at the 
Metropolitan in December -1919 (at which 
time he was said to be in his late twenties), 
and sang there for the next seven years. 
Then, feeling that his voice was changing 
in timbre from baritone to tenor, he re- 
tired for a year of study, making his new 
debut in Italy, 1927, as Lohengrin. Tristan 
was another of his roles at this time. 

Of the countless recordings of the Pa- 
gliacct Prologue that I have heard, my 
favorite remains Zanelli’s. His flair for 
giving something new without taking too 
much from the old is a blessing here. His 
conception is convincing and legitimate 
because of the genuine dramatic inspira- 
tion behind it. A splendid alternate is A 
tanto amor from La Favorita, Victor 74632. 


o 


(To be continued) 
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